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the clearest that has been proposed. The feelings
embodied in will are represented by the engines,
while the intellect is typified in the helm. The
former in both cases is clearly the primary constitu-
ent, and yet without the latter it would fail of its
purpose.

It is, however, worthy of remark, that what has
been said applies only to man and society. Lower
in the scale of life we practically have the dynamic
without the directive agent. Unreasoning beings
are devoid of a guide. They follow their feelings
only. They are like a ship without a rudder. The
substitutes are, first, a close adaptation to their
environment, so that there are, so to speak, no reefs,
shoals, or rocks, upon which they can be wrecked,
all not thus adapted having already been wrecked;
and, second (which is only a particular case of the
first), instincts, that have been developed through
selective elimination, and which limit the feelings
and will to particular grooves in which they may
safely act. It is upon this that depends all the
social advance that animals have made, and the
study of animal sociology would differ from that of
human in dealing with instincts and adaptations
instead of rational acts. So that while all asso-
ciative phenomena rest on subjective psychology,
distinctively human association depends upon and
presupposes a fully developed rational faculty.

I have called this the perceptive, as distinguished
from the affective side of mind.    This term, though